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THE FORCE OF k<u'toi 

Etymologically koitoi may mean "and though" (Hartung), "and in 
some sort," "and I ween" (Kiihner-Gerth), or "and look you" (Naegels- 
bach, Baumlein, Brugmann). For the purposes of this note it does not 
matter. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the English schoolboy may 
be allowed to translate it "and yet" — whatever that may mean. So the 
Latin schoolboy would have generally been safe in rendering it "atqui" 
as Brunck's version of Aristophanes usually does, though Hermann and 
Devarius-Klotz after him rebuke Viger for so taking it and insist that all 
its meanings can be reduced to "quamquam." 

The monographs of Hoeffer and Kugler (De particida roi afud Platonem) 
distinguish fairly well two main divisions of usage depending on the assevera- 
tive or adversative emphasis of toi, which, however, in reality blend as 
Kuhner indicates by his "versichernd .... entgegenstellt." But there 
is one special use of the particle in argument which, though sometimes 
glanced at by Kuhner, Devarius, and Hoeffer, is not, I think, clearly appre- 
hended or rightly explained by them or by any other commentators whom 
I have seen. 

A few concrete illustrations will help to make my meaning clear and 
justify this recurrence to the subject. Kuhner observes (§ 506.7a) that 
koitoi is rarely used without adversative force in transition to a new thought 
resulting from the preceding. He cites for this Herod, viii. 68. 1 koitoi 
tocW A.ey«>, which is very nearly, if not quite, a case of the assumed primitive 
meaning "and look you (and to you), this is what I say;" and Plato Gorgias 
452 E, where this interpretation misses the idiomatic tone altogether. Gor- 
gias, boasting of the power of rhetoric, says: koitoi lv Tavry rrj Bwdfia 
SovXov fiiv I£as t6v larpav, SovXov Se t6v iraiSorpifirpr. Kuhner renders 
"und so wirst du denn," etc. But the real force of koitoi here is: "And 
yet (how could you, how can anybody, deny the pre-eminence of rhetoric 
when I have shown and now repeat that) etc. 

Similarly, Liddell and Scott vaguely perceiving that koitoi is used "to 
introduce an argument" translate it in Isocr. 61& (Panegyr. 99) "well then." 
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This may pass as a translation, but the force is again triumphantly argu- 
mentative: "Athens was the glorious leader in the Persian wars. And yet 
in view of this fact how can you deny that she ought to lead in the coming 
war ? " Again, Professor Lamberton, who correctly understands the particle 
in Thucyd. iii. 62, when he comments, koitoi "is not concessive but intro- 
duces a weighty argument," misses its force, I think, in ii. 64: xotroi tovto 
6 /X£V airpayiimv f/.i/MJ/aiT' ov, 6 8e Spav ti ftovXo/xivos koI ovtos ^rjkmcrci, 
where he says: "koitoi concedes an objection that may be made." But 
koCtoi here does not really go with pifupaiT' °- v > which is parenthetically 
concessive, but with irjXmo-a., and is therefore triumphantly argumentative: 
' ' Such are the deeds of Athens. And yet such deeds are and will be objects 
of emulation." 

Lest it should seem that I am caviling on the mere turn of the English 
phrase I will try now to define more precisely the usage I have in mind, and 
illustrate it by further examples. koitoi, then, is often used in challenging 
argumentation for the triumphant enforcement of a point first made or 
repeated in summary which is conclusively adversative to the express or 
implied view of an opponent, whether real or a man of straw. The usage 
is oratorical, perhaps slightly colloquial, and is especially characteristic, in 
the extreme form of my definition, of Isocrates, who abounds in his own 
sense, is sure he is right, and enforces his points in tautologous resumption. 
It also occurs in tragedy, more often, I think, in comedy, and in Plato where 
it sometimes gives the dramatic effect of a slight argumentative raising of the 
voice. It is an obvious development of the ordinary adversative use, and 
may be confounded with it by those who do not care to discriminate. But 
they will miss some niceties of meaning and some shades of feeling. 

We cannot expect to find this usage in the earlier poets. The only case 
of koitoi I have noticed in the lyric poets is found in Simonides' ode to 
Scopas, and is not to the point, being merely adversative though in an 
argumentative passage. The one occurrence of koitoi in Pindar (Isth. 
3. 70) is a doubtful case. Fennell comments: "Though insignificant to 
look at, yet he may be compared to the glorious Hercules. The koitoi 
seems to answer an imaginary disparager of the victor's personal appear- 
ance." But Myers simply translates, "and verily." 

No one of the four Aeschylean cases is properly argumentative, except 
perhaps, by implication, Prom. 439. 

The best case that I have found in Sophocles is Antig. 836 koCtoi 
<j>6i/j.(vri .... piy' &Kovo-ai, etc. Antigone's reply, ofytoi yek5>iuu, 
expresses her revolt at the complacent, half-serious, unreal, argumentative 
consolation offered by the old men. Jebb comments: "koitoi has 
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illative force," and refers to Antig. 949 and 0. T. 855 which are very 
slightly if at all in point for the purposes of this paper. A better instance 
is Ajax 107 1 : kcutoi kokov wpoi dvSpos, etc., where KaCrot introduces 
more than a general reflection. It is a defiant argument: "(You glorify 
Ajax). But Ajax was insubordinate. And yet that is the mark of a bad 
man." 

A rapid survey of Euripides yields fewer passages than I expected in the 
iroujT^s SiKaviKos. Electro, 932 : kcutoi toS' aXa^pov, etc., is a fairly good 
one. Heracleidae 972 : iy<aye • kcutoi (pr/pl Kan' ^vai Tiva will serve. 

The usage, as was to be expected, is fairly common in Aristophanes, 
especially in the ay<ov. Cf. Clouds 371 : koxtol \PV v <uOpCa<s Jov airbv, 
which is easily distinguished from the more simply adversative use in 373, 
kcutoi irporepov, etc. Cf. also Clouds 1082 and Plutus 585, 586. 

In Herodotus kcutoi is usually simply adversative or asseverative; 
but in iii. 81 the argumentative tone is felt. Cf. also vii. 103. 

The most typical examples are supplied as I have said by Isocrates: 
iv. 25, 37, 99, 132, 155; vii. 18; De pace 105, 144, etc. The psychological 
tone is well illustrated by iv. 67 : koItoi ti Xonrbv eorat tok avriXeyovcriv; 

A good case from Lysias is iii. 36: kcutoi iroripow; xpv airlovi rS>v 
ytyevrjueviav ttvcu yo/u'£eiv, etc. Cf. iii. 22; iv. 6; V. 4; xiii. 26. 

Demosthenes makes frequent use of kcutoi. But the logical connection 
is more subtle, and there is less of tautologous resumption than in Isocrates. 
The triumphantly argumentative kgutoi shades by fine gradations into 
adversative uses argumentative only by implication. Cf. ii. 20 kcutoi 

ravra .... ueydXa .... Beiyaara (the frequent association of KaiTOi 

with ueyas may be observed); xxi. 18, "You dicasts yourselves are my 
witnesses: kcutoi. tG>v koymv tovtovs xpt) Sikcuotcitovs -rjyiicrOai. ovs htv ot 
KaOrj/itvot .... ixapTvpiacnv. Cf. also xviii. 1 98. 

Lastly, the Platonic examples are interesting because their precise tone 
is sometimes missed. Re-pub. 360 C: kccCtoi fieya tovto TiKur/puov av 
o^atij Tii, etc.; 376 B: kcutoi irais ovk av <£iA.o/ua6?es elt], etc., where the 
oratorical driving home of the argument lends a touch of humor to the proof 
that "your dog is your true philosopher." In 583 B, Kairoi tovt' av &r) 
fUyuTTov re Kal KvpiwTaTov Tu>v 'TTToyp.a.Tmv, Adam does not, I think, 
quite catch the point with his "and yet (sc. strong as were the other two 
proofs)." At any rate, "and yet" not only compares this proof with the 
others, but insists upon its force against the opponent. So in 522 D, 
kcutoi ttoTov tiv' airbv oici CTTpaTTjybv elvai;, Adam's "Well, what d'ye 
think of Agamemnon for a general now ?" more than renders the humor, but 
does not quite bring out the argumentative force. What Kugler and others 
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note as the use of jaurot in (real or feigned) indignant question is merely, 
as the examples given show, a special form of the argumentative usage. 
Other cases are Leges 663 E: kcutol fieya y' 1<tti .... TrapdBeiyija; 690 C: 
kcutoi tovto ye 5 IItv8ajO£ tro<£<oTaTe. Gorgias 452 E has already been 
considered. 

But I have no ambition to give complete statistics of k<utoi, which 
would be the occupation of an "unfortunate gentleman with too much 
leisure on his hands." 

Paul Shorev 



